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YOME INDIVIDUALS have 
claimed that a paint spray is not 
needed around the telephone ex- 

change because very little painting 
is ever done. This may be all too 
true but we have often noted that 
more painting could be done to ad- 
vantage. 

Trucks and trailers can be easily 
painted with a spray, and this alone 
does a lot to improve the standing 
of any telephone company in a com- 
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munity. The painting of poles is 
not ordinarily considered good prac- 
tice when not forced by some local 
ordinance, but terminal covers and 
cross-connecting boxes should be 
painted at regular intervals. For this 
we prefer aluminum paint which 
can be successfully used in the spray 
when mixed thin. Battery racks can 
also be painted with alumi- 
num to advantage. 

Outside mine type tele- 


Painting cable cross-connecting 
< box using a spray gun. 


Painting outdoor telephone with 
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use of a spray gun. | 
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Special Telephone Tools 
Take “Irk” Out of Work 


THIS IS the second installment of an article on tools which have proved 
of great value in general telephone construction work. It describes the 
electric paint spray and its many uses, also the portable gasoline hammer 
and the problem of supplying current for portable electric tools when 
working at some distance from electric supply lines 


phones when used can be easily and 
quickly painted with the spray. We 
do not approve of the painting of 
pike poles and ladders but, after be- 
ing sanded down smooth, spar var- 
nish can be easily applied to them 
with the spray. Varieus tools such as 
shovels, tamps, bars, barricades and 
manhole guards can easily be kept 


Painting truck top using a spray gun. 

















painted with the help of the spray 
gun. 

At one time it became necessary 
for us to oil a large number of tools 
which had started to rust in storage. 
We performed the job quickly and 
thoroughly with the help of the 
paint spray. 

On another occasion we decided to 
paint with aluminum the old green 
window shades in a certain ex- 
change. We gave them two coats on 
each side which made them look 
much better than when new. They 
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the operator not to take chances but 
to play safe and wear a good mask. 

These masks are inexpensive and 
it is always a good idea anyway to 
keep a number of them around the 
exchange. They are useful not for 
the paint spray alone, but for use 
on all dusty or dirty jobs. The filter 
pads or refills are generally non- 
absorbent cotton web (similar to ab- 
sorbent cotton) between two layers 
of cotton gauze. 

Good money should never’ be 
wasted on a real cheap paint spray 


When using a paint spray indoors or in any confined space a good protec- 
tive mask should be worn by the operator. 


certainly must have been nice for 
even the operators were pleased with 
their improved appearance. Besides 
being better to look at they were 
also much more effective as they re- 
flected rather than absorbed the 
heat rays striking them. 

Up to date we have not been able 
to use the paint spray successfully 
in refinishing desk stands and bell 
boxes. Although we have experi- 
mented with several paints, they 
have softened and marred easily 
with use. It is believed, however, 
that enamel could be sprayed on and 
then baked so as to make a real and 
lasting job. We expect to try this 
method at some future date. 

The paint spray outfit consists pri- 
marily of a small air compressor, 
driven by a belt-connected electric 
motor. The compressor should be 
equipped with air cleaner and auto- 
matic pressure control. 

When using the paint spray inside 
or in any confined space a good pro- 
tective mask should be worn by the 
operator. Even when using the 
spray out in the open it is best for 
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with the expectation that it do a 
real all-around job in the telephone 
exchange. A good serviceable out- 
fit will probably cost slightly in ex- 
cess of $50, but we feel certain that 
it would prove a good investment. 
The spray gun or jet should be of 
good design if the outfit is to prove 
satisfactory. It must also be thor- 
oughly cleaned each time used. 

Portable Gasoline Hammer 

The portable gasoline hammer is 
another of our special tools which 
we would not attempt to do with- 
out, now that we have become ac- 
customed to its help on all of our 
most difficult jobs. While it may not 
do everything that is possible with 
a regular air hammer, we do believe 
it will meet every ordinary telephone 
requirement. It eliminates the need 
of a heavy and expensive air com- 
pressor which is difficult to move 
about on conduit jobs in congested 
streets. 

The gasoline hammer cannot be 
used in a horizontal position, but it 
will operate on at least an 82-degree 
angle, which we have found entirely 


“the job much easier. 


satisfactory on all of our telephone 
work. 

We have used our gasoline ham- 
mer to advantage in the cutting of 
asphalt streets, using the special to] 
provided for this work. The star 
drill and special points are used in 
the cutting away of stone and abin- 
doned foundations discovered in the 
digging of conduit trenches. We 
used the hammer successfully to cut 
down some concrete manholes and 
lower the covers to conform to a 
new street grade. 

One use for which the tamper is 
valued highly is for refilling trenches 
across paved streets. When a trench 
is properly tamped with this tool, 
one can be assured that it will not 
settle. We also used it in the tamp- 
ing of trenches across lawns so that 
the sod may be quickly replaced with 
no fear of it settling later. 

One particular advantage of the 
gasoline hammer, when used on con- 
duit jobs, is its aid in the opening 
and closing of streets the same day. 
We have found that we can cut the 
pavement and open the trench, then 
refill and tamp it. The job is done 
much quicker with the use of this 
hammer than is possible with any 
other method we have used. Re- 
ducing the time a street is closed to 
traffic because of telephone work is 
always a good idea. 

The hammer can be used to ad- 
vantage in the driving of sheathing 
for trench and manholes when the 
ground caves badly. It is entirely 
satisfactory for the driving of long 
and large ground rods. It also proves 
most useful in the digging of frozen 
ground or the setting of rock an- 
chors. It may also be used for 
vibrating newly-poured concrete. 

As with any air-hammer the han- 
dling of this tool is a real man’s job 
—and make no mistake about that. 
However, an operator will soon 
learn many tricks which will make 
We have also 
learned that two men can often be 
used to advantage in the handling 
of the hammer when a trained op- 
erator is not available. 

The larger size hammer weighs 
but 89 pounds. Its operation costs 
only about 20 cents per hour. It 
is lubricated by adding oil to the 
gasoline. Its construction is quite 
simple as it has no crankshaft, con- 
necting rods, flywheel or bearings. 
Only a few minutes are required to 
dismantle or reassemble the tool. 

The theory of operation of the 
gasoline hammer will be described 
briefly. In the uptravel of the 
piston, a vacuum is created which 
causes a suction in the manifold. 
This action lifts the mixture valve 
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The portable gasoline generator may 
be used to supply power for a small 


common battery exchange in the 
event of failure of the regular electric 
power supply. 


in the body of the carburetor and 
permits a charge of gasoline and air 
to enter the lower compression 
chamber. 

On the down travel, the compressed 
gas in the compression chamber en- 
ters the combustion chamber through 
gas passage holes in the piston. The 
explosion drives the piston down- 
ward and the system continues with 
the operation of the hammer. 

The piston on its upward travel 


compresses the gas in the combus- . 


tion chamber and the piston cam 
operates the circuit-breaker, to com- 
plete the ignition circuit which pro- 
duces the spark in the spark plug 
for the explosion. 












Using a gasoline hammer to ¢ 
cut a ditch through a paved—> ] 
street for a cable crossing. 


Tamping the earth in a cor- 
duit trench by means of a 
gasoline hammer. 





































































































The hammer uses low test gaso- 
line. The normal consumption of 
gas and oil mixture is only about 
one quart per operating hour. 

While the portable electric saw is 
not used with the frequency of some 
tools, when it is required the need 
is generally important. We fre- 





Using a gasoline hammer in a near horizontal position. 
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quently use our saw to roof poles 
and consider it a real labor-saver. 
Perhaps its greatest use is in the 
removal of sections of flooring in 
the installation of new central office 
equipment. 

We also use it’to advantage in air 
conditioning jobs for the removal 
of sections of flooring and ceiling 
for the installation of air ducts. 
This can be a most dangerous tool 
to use when proper safety precau- 
tions are not observed. 

Supplying Current for 

Portable Electric Tools 

Some may be of the opinion that 
the obtaining of electric current to 
operate portable tools on the average 
job is difficult but such we have 
found, from five years’ general ex- 
perience, need not normally be the 
case. 

Practically all city and town homes 
are now wired for electricity as are 
also many of the farms. Few sub- 
scribers will object to the plugging- 
in of an electric tool on their line for 
a few minutes’ work. When some 
special or large job is undertaken, 
the meter may be read and a few 
cents paid for the current consumed. 

In order to transmit current to 
the tools conveniently we have pro- 
vided several long extension cords 
on special reels. The inside end of 
the cord is attached to a double 
socket mounted on one side of the 


reel. The other end of the cord is 
equipped with an ordinary male 
socket. 


The reel is located at a point near 
where the portable electric tools are 
to be used and the end pulled out un- 
til a light socket is reached. The cord 
is then plugged in and the tool con- 
nected to one of the sockets on the 
reel. The spare socket can often be 
used to advantage for an extension 
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Using the portable gasoline generator to 
operate an electric hammer. 


light when working in dark base- 
ments. 

One of our reels is equipped with 
a box on the base. This is conven- 
ient for the carrying of extra plug 
fittings, short extension cords and 
light bulbs. We always use a good 
grade of heavy rubber-covered cord 
for these long extensions. We have 
one cord 300 feet in length and an- 
other 500 feet. These lengths, we 
have found, adequately meet our 
every requirement on all ordinary 
jobs. 


Portable Gasoline 
Engine Generator 

The question is sometimes raised 
as to what we do with our fine 
portable electric tools when it is 
necessary to perform work far from 
all electric power lines, and for that 
we also have a satisfactory answer. 

We have acquired a small, por- 
table gasoline-operated, 110-volt, 
alternating current, 1000-watt gen- 
erator. This machine will satis- 
factorily operate any of our tools. 
In fact, this little generator is so 
convenient that we frequently use it 
in preference to the laying out of 
long extension cords 

The generator set complete is so 














Portable blowers can often 


be used to advantage in the heating of manholes 
first blowing the air through a heater of some type. 


small that it can be mounted on a 
truck running board or merely set 
out on the ground when in use. 

Another worthy use for this gen- 
erator is to supply current for the 
operation of small common battery 
telephone exchanges in case of power 
failure. The output of the generator 
is simply connected to the alternating 
current switch on the power panel 
in the telephone exchange and op- 
erates the regular ringing machine 
and battery chargers. 

The gasoline-operated electric gen- 
erator may also be connected to por- 
table floodlights for night work. It 
is quite true that headlights or a 
spotlight on the line truck can be 
used but on some large storm jobs 
more light is often required. In such 
cases the portable generator and 
floodlights are the real answer. None 
of us knows how soon it may be 
necessary to get out and make 
emergency repairs at night. 

Various types of portable blowers 
can often be used to good advantage 
on general telephone work. The elec- 
trically-operated variety can be used 
or one with a portable gasoline en- 
gine, direct-connected, can be ob- 
tained. 

These blowers are most useful in 
the ventilation of manholes to re- 
move gas. They are also useful in 
the heating of manholes in extreme 
cold weather by first blowing the air 
through some heating device. We 
have also used the portable electric 
heaters—the type with a fan which 
blows over the heating element—for 
the successful heating of manholes. 

(To Be Concluded) 
vy 
Wage-Hour Survey 


Under Way in Oklahoma 


A statewide survey of wages and 
hours conditions in the telephone indus- 
try of Oklahoma is being conducted by 


the Oklahoma Telephone Association, 















according to H. W. Hubenthal, secre- 
tary, Oklahoma City. The purpose of 
this survey is not to oppose the federal 
wage-hour law but to ascertain true 
wage-hour conditions among telephone 
companies of Oklahoma, Mr. Huben- 
thal states. 

Oklahoma has a state minimum w:ge 
and maximum hours law, the constitu- 
tionality of which is now being ques- 
tioned in a test suit brought in the 
Oklahoma Supreme Court by a state 
organization of employers. No wage 
or hour schedules have yet been fixed 
under this statute as applying to tele- 
phone companies. 

An effort probably will be made by 
labor interests in the coming session of 
the Oklahoma legislature to convene 
early in January next year, to amend 
this law by bringing it in closer har- 
mony with the federal act. 

While Oklahoma telephone people 
have taken no stand on the state and 
federal wage-hour acts, they are vitally 
interested. They favor paying as high 
wages and salaries as possible but fear 
that application of higher wage and 
shorter hour schedules may force some 
of the smaller telephone companies in 
the state out of business or to make 
employment retrenchments, unless 
some way can be found to increase their 
revenues. 

vy 
Canvas Cover Muffles 


a Woodpecker’s Pecks 

A woodpecker beating a reveille at 
5 a. m. daily on the metal terminal box 
of a telephone cable line in Auburn, 
N. Y., caused residents to complain. 
Two telephone troublemen went out to 
see what could be done about it. 

One of the linemen, puzzled amid de- 
liberations, muttered something about 
a shotgun. But the foreman was quick 
to point out the dangers. It would be 
safer, he added, to get a rubber bill for 
the villain. 

In the end, inspiration came. A can- 
vas hood was placed over the terminal 
cover—and everyone was happy; that 
is, everyone except the woodpecker, 
who apparently lost all desire to peck 
when his efforts were thus muffled. 





Long extension 
cords used in 
supplying = cur- 
rent to various 
electrical tools. 
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The guide in the foreground (wearing a badge) is conducting one of the groups through the operating room; the tour in no way interfered 


with the work of the operators on duty. View to right shows a young woman demonstrating by means of the voice meter the importance of 
holding the telephone instrument directly in front of one's lips. 


One-Fourth of Population 
Attends ““Open House” 


7 ITHOUT the publicity and 
W fanfare attendant upon the 
completion of a new build- 
ng or the installation of new 
equipment, the Illinois Bell Tele- 
phone Co. conducted a very success- 
ful “open house” at its Joliet ex- 
change last month. This experience 
demonstrated that Mr. and Mrs. 
John Q. Public (and their children 
as well) are intensely interested in 
what goes on “behind the scenes” in 
a telephone building. This four-day 
“open house” brought 25 per cent 
the city’s population into the 
telephone building. 

September 20, 21, 22, and 23 were 
set aside as special visiting days. 
with a “preview” on the evening of 
the 19th. The public was requested 
to call during the hours of 2 to 5 in 
the afternoon and 7 to 9 in the eve- 
ning. The enthusiastic response 
was due neither to a new type of 
telephone system nor to a new build- 
ing—both the building and the dial 
system are several years old in 


MORE THAN 10,500 per- 


sons attend “open house” 
conducted by Joliet ex- 
change of Illinois Bell 
Telephone Co. Response 
due neither to new build- 
ing nor new central office 
equipment. Public’s inter- 
est in operation of tele- 
phone system believed to 
be sole drawing card 


Joliet. It was attributed by the 
management solely to a healthy in- 
terest on the part of the citizen to 
know more about his telephone 
service. 

Commenting editorially on the 
“open house” the Joliet Herald-News 
said, in part: 

“The idea now is to let the public 


know what is done and how it is 
done. A fully-informed public can 
be relied upon to form fair judg- 
ments of its own. Just now there 
is a distinct need for that.” 

The mayor, a member of the “pre- 
view” group, along with other city 
dignitaries and heads of various or- 
ganizations, wrote a letter to Lle- 
wellyn Rogers, Jr., local manager 
for the Illinois Bell, in which he 
stated he had been much impressed 
by his trip through the building. 

More than 10,500 interested citi- 
zens of Joliet and surrounding com- 
munities took advantage of this op- 
portunity to see the telephone folks 
at work and the dial equipment in 
operation. Visitors were welcomed 
by 68 men and women from the 
plant, traffic and commercial de- 
partments who acted as hosts and 
hostesses, as well as guides and lec- 
turers. 

Visitors were greeted in the busi- 
ness office, escorted to the basement 
where they saw the cable vault, the 


Below is shown a group of visitors being conducted through the power room in the basement; at this point the ringing machine was viewed 
and demonstrated. To the right is shown a group of youthful visitors examining the various types of cable included in the cable display; 
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holding the telephone instrument directly in front of one's lips. 
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View to right shows interested 

visitors inspecting the tools and 

equipment of one of the units of 
the Joliet telephone fleet. 


Part of the crowd that assem- 
bled outside the Joliet exchange 
building of the Illinois Bell Tele- 
phone Co. awaiting their turn to 
be escorted on a tour of inspec- 
tion; at one time there were sev- 
eral hundred persons in the wait- 
ing crowd which extended a block 
and a half from the building. 


ringing machines, the power board, 
the battery reom and other attrac- 


tions. They were then’ ushered 
through the operating room, past the 
distributing frames and dial equip- 
ment, through the restroom, locker 
room and shown other conveniences 
provided for employes. 

At each point of interest visitors 
were told in non-technical terms just 
what the equipment is and how it 
enters into daily telephone service. 

In addition to the central office 
tour, special exhibits were assem 
bled to interest the visitor. One oi 
these was equipment which permit- 
ted the visitor to hear his own tele- 
phone voice. Combined with this 
exhibit was an oscilloscope for “see- 
ing” the voice pattern. 

Another display was the “voice 
meter,” a device which permitted 
the visitor to light a_ stop-and-go 
signal by talking into a telephone. 
The flashing of the green light indi- 
cated that the instrument was being 
held directly in front of the lips, as 
it should be. The amber light warned 
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the user he was not talking into the 
mouthpiece, while the red light indi- 
cated the telephone instrument was 
entirely too far away from the lips 
of the speaker for good transmission. 
The attendance at the preview, 
which later was turned into a “tele- 
phone family night,’ brought 380 
persons to the telephone building. 
Tuesday, September 20, 927 persons 
visited the exchange; Wednesday, 
2,230; Thursday, 3,864; and Friday, 
3,130; making a total of 10,534. It 
is interesting to note that there are 
8 867 telephone accounts in Joliet. 
An “open house’ is planned by 
the Illinois Bell for its Decatur ex- 
change during the current month. 
vy 


Asks Public Cooperation to 


Improve Chili's Service 

As a result of public complaint of 
telephone service in Santiago the Com- 
pania de Telefonos de Chili (commonly 
known as the Chili Telephone Co.) has 
directed attention to the trying condi- 
tions and circumstances under which it 





is operating, according to the U. S. 
commercial attache at Santiago. 

The chief service problem which it 
confronts is the abnormally heavy traffic 
load, averaging 17 daily calls per tele- 
phone, as compared with 4 in Chicago, 
5% in New York, 6 in Los Angeles, 13 
in London and 16% in Buenos Aires. 
A large portion of the calls in Santiago, 
the company asserts, result from the 
abuse of telephone service. 

The Chileans seem especially addicted 
tc such pleasantries as calling the Zoo 
end asking for “Mr. Lion,” calling the 
railway station and requesting to know 
when the next train leaves for Shanghai, 
and making anonymous calls, usually of 
a malicious nature, to persons whom 
they dislike. In addition, the compan) 
points out that parents in Chile are ap 
parently willing to let their children 
use the telephone as a plaything, re- 
sulting in tying up the line as long 
as the child aimlessly twirls the dial. 

The company asks the cooperation of 
the public and promises in turn to do 
everything possible to improve the me- 
chanical functioning of the equipment. 
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Special Washington, D. C., Correspondent for TELEPHONY 


SIGNING OF FOUR-POWER PACT at Munich is be- 
lieved to have settled the peace of Europe for at least 
two years... Dangers confront utilities during periods 
of national emergency .. . FCC still suffering from 
widespread reputation for internal conflict . . . It 


seems inevitable that Congress will investigate FCC 


AR is still all that Sherman 
\ \ said it was and no one can 

better afford to breathe 
deeper with relief at the news of the 
recent four-power pact at Munich 
than the business community of 
America which includes, very prom- 
inently of course, utilities in general 
and the telephone industry in partic- 
ular. 

There may be some in other lines 
of business short-sighted enough to 
have coveted the false fever of com- 
mercial activity which comes with 
the provisioning of armies and the 
safeguarding of civilian population 
against the unprecedented horrors of 
modern warfare. But utilities are in 
a particularly vulnerable position 
during such periods of national 
emergency. 


OREMOST danger, of course, is 

the threat to their very existence 
as private enterprise which is con- 
tained in almost certain efforts of 
the public ownership bloc to make co- 
vert advances under the guise of na- 
tional defense measures. This most 
obvious of all dangers has already 
been discussed in detail in this de- 
partment. 

Less obvious but equally dangerous 
because it threatens slower economic 


death (as contrasted with outright 
execution by government confisca- 
tion) are the twin bugaboos of 


higher prices and higher taxes which 
invariably tag along in the wake of 
Mars. 

When these twins come to power, 
we witness the spectacle of utilities 
being caught between the upper and 
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lower grindstones of increased oper- 
ating costs and inflexible service 
rates fixed by a system of regulation 
which might very likely prove more 
political minded than business wise. 
Dark clouds of a skyscraping na- 
tional debt and the quick lightning 
bolts of monetary inflation complete 
the disturbing picture of public utili- 
ties in a war-time setting. 

Even those industries not so com- 
pletely at the mercy of the economic 
storms which come with the clash of 
arms as are the utilities, have good 
reason to cheer the advent of the 
dove of Munich if they would but 
look beyond the immediate gain of 
so-called war-time prosperity. 

War orders for business are only 
a concealed mortgage on the future 
of business. It’s like poor old Dad 
paying for his own Christmas gift. 
The government which may spend 
business dollars today must either 
tax business dollars tomorrow or poi- 
son business credit with the blight of 
inflation, or both. Even the business 
gained from the Allies during the 
last war was largely paid for in the 
form of defaulted foreign debts to 
our national government. 

We, the people of these United 
States, must stand the loss through 
our tax bills. What doth it profit a 
business, therefore, if it gain the 
whole world on its order book but, in 
the Hereafter, it suffers the loss of 
its own shirt to the tax collector. 
This is a cogent thought, even as- 
suming the doubtful proposition that 
the United States could stand neu- 
tral and clear of a general European 
conflict throughout its duration. 


There are many other ways, in- 
tangible ways, in which the business 
community suffers from war, even 
while the munition securities, staple 
commodity prices, and other “war 
brides” are kicking the ceilings out 
of the stock exchanges. There is the 
loss of skilled labor and management 
to the enlisted ranks, perhaps never 
to be entirely replaced. There is the 
loss of vital services necessarily di- 
verted to the military. There is the 
disruption of civilian morale, of em- 
ploye discipline, and all around com- 
forts of a peaceful community. These 
things cannot be measured in dollars 
and cents. 


OREIGN policy is somewhat be- 

yond the intended scope of this 
department, but these comments are 
ventured purely from the viewpoint 
of business and to assuage the feel- 
ings of some who may fear that what 
happened at Munich may be but a 
pathetic stop gap. 

One noted fault with us Americans 
is that in our sentimental attach- 
ment for the underdog, we are too 
likely to ignore the dictates of our 
customary common sense. And the 
personality of the man Hitler and 
that of his international running 
mate, Mussolini, do not make the 
task of the peacemaker more easy. 
There are many of us to whom rant- 
ing boasts of military power and 
insulting sneers at democracy are so 
obnoxious that we hate to admit that 
such a person could possibly be right 
even when he is right. 

This is not to suggest that Herr 
Hitler was “right” in any sense of 
that term in his demands at Berch- 
tesgarden, in his ultimatum at 
Godesberg, or in his ever-so-slight 
compromise at Munich. But for the 
harried business man who may be 
now wondering whether we have 
peace or merely a breathing spell, 
consider these simple facts: 


HE Germanic population of 
Sudeten has been there for cen- 
turies. So have the Polish folks in 
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the Tenchen area. So have the Mag- 
yars along the Hungarian border of 
Czechoslovakia. The democracy of 
Czechoslovakia itself was a paper 
state blueprinted at Versailles by 
well meaning but arbitrary Allied 
statesmen. 

True, the Czechs and Slovaks have 
also been occupying their areas 
around Prague and Bratislava for 
over a thousand years. Nevertheless, 
the attempt to superimpose a Czech- 
Slovak political domination upon un- 
willing German, Polish, and Magyar 
peoples was bound to cause trouble. 

Such an unnatural arrangement 
would have continued to cause trou- 
ble as long as such a condition ex- 
isted. Prime Minister Chamberlain, 
well grounded in the long, bloody and 
bitter effort of his own government 
to impose British domination upon 
the rebellious Irish people which 
failed after centuries of effort, 
doubtless approached this problem 
with a realistic spirit. 

Viewed in this light, therefore, the 
four-powered accord at Munich and 
subsequent adjustments of the Pol- 
ish and Hungarian claims, seems to 
be much more of a sensible step to- 
wards a relatively permanent peace 
in Europe than the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. In truth, it is but the un- 
doing of a foolish mistake that was 
made in Versailles. 

And such a truth is, in effect, just 
as valid when argued by a bullying 
braggard as when advanced by a 
scholarly commission. It may come 
hard to our sensibilities to admit 
this. We may deplore the ruthless 
procedure, the unnecessary threat of 
force, and the dishonorable humilia- 
tion of a brave little nation. But on 
the ledgers of business—interna- 
tional business—it all adds up to a 
more healthy world condition than 
we faced a mere fortnight ago. 


HE business community can now 

make plans for 1939 and there- 
after. You can go about your own 
plant, conduct your own purchases, 
supervise your own building con- 
struction and maintenance, and de- 
cide your own business policies for 
next year and the year after without 
the haunting fear that a world cata- 
clysm would with one rude gesture 
brush all your plans into a trash bas- 
ket. 

That is the result of Munich trans- 
lated in terms of your business in- 
terests. Such a view is endorsed by 
practically all the unofficial diplo- 
matic conversation that is buzzing 
in Washington today (which, inci- 
dentally, is another excuse for such 
comment in this department). Rep- 





COMING 
CONVENTIONS 


United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Hotel Stevens, 
Chicago, October 18, 19, 20 and 21. 

Independent Pioneer Telephone 
Association of the United States, 
Hotel Stevens, Chicago, October 
19 and 20. 

Canadian Independent Tele- 
phone Association, King Edward 
Hotel, Toronto, Ontario, October 
26 and 27. 

Virginia Independent Telephone 
Association, Hotel John Marshall, 
Richmond, November 3 and 4. 

South Carolina Independent 
Telephone Association, Jefferson 


Hotel, Columbia, November 10 
and 11. 

North Carolina Independent 
Telephone Association, Pine 
Needles Inn, near Pinehurst, 
November 7 and 8. 

Tennessee Independent Tele- 


phone Association, Hermitage Ho- 
tel, Nashville, November 14-15. 

Kentucky Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Brown Hotel, 
Louisville, November 17-18. 

Alabama _ Independent  Tele- 
phone Association, Jefferson 
Davis Hotel, Montgomery, No- 
vember 28 and 29. 

Florida Telephone Association, 
Hotel Marion, Ocala, December 
5 and 6. 











resentatives of foreign governments 
of both Leftish and Rightish persua- 
sion agree that the Munich accord 
has settled the peace of Europe for 
at least two more years. 

There is a pronounced difference 
of opinion among the diplomats (ac- 
cording to their ideological persua- 
sion) as to whether Hitler will keep 
the peace beyond that time. The Rus- 
sians, alarmed by their latest isola- 
tion by the seeming unanimous ap- 
proval of major European powers, 
fear that the men in the brown or 
black shirts are intensely resolved 
upon military adventures and that 
Chamberlain and Deladier simply 
threw Czechoslovakia to the wolves 
in order to get their own respective 
nations safely into the haven of com- 
plete rearmament. 

Significantly, Herr Hitler has 
promised only to keep the peace of 
Europe (for what that may amount 
to) and has said nothing about the 
“Trans-Ural” peoples (who, in mod- 
ern Germanic race theory, belong to 
Asia). Neither Hitler nor Mussolini 
has mentioned Africa or other conti- 


nents. But sufficient to the day is the 
evil thereof. For our own inm- 
mediate purposes, the four powers 
did a good day’s work at Munich. 
And there is now far less danger of 


England (and therefore America) 
being involved, even if the goose- 
stepping legions march on the 


Ukraine two years hence. 

Apropos of the foregoing conclu- 
sions, consider the following quota- 
tion. Back in 1917, according to a 
recent biography of the late Newton 
D. Baker, the then Secretary of War 
asked General Tasker H. Bliss of 
the United States Army how long the 
war would last. This, mind you, 
was in 1917. 

“Thirty years,” answered General 
Bliss and then he added: 


This particular episode will be con- 
cluded in a year or two, then the war 
will take on a new phase and will be 
waged, for a little while, perhaps, with 
economic weapons until nations re- 
habilitate themselves and feel a fresh 
access of strength for another try on 
the military side. Unless all the les- 
sons of history are deceptive, 30 years 
would be about the normal time for a 
generation that had the passion to 
breed this war to pass off the stage and 
let others come who have a new objec- 
tive and a new point of view. 


Verily, General Bliss was of the 
stuff from which prophets are made. 


NE interesting by-product from 

the war scare is the effect upon 
the domestic political fortunes of the 
New Deal. Undoubtedly a prolonga- 
tion of the international conflict 
would have had the effect of rescuing 
much New Deal prestige lost in the 
purge. Emergencies of that sort al- 
ways have a way of focusing public 
attention upon the President and 
solidifying the nation behind his 
leadership. 

For those who think a continuance 
of the New Deal influence in power 
is less than desirable, it should be 
noted that the three or four days’ 
period of such dynamic public soli- 
darity behind the President is 
already passing into pleasant mem- 
ory for the day-to-day administra- 
tion leaders already confronted with 
the rebellion of such unreconstructed 
rebels as Senator Smith of South 
Carolina. 


The more fervid New Dealers 
made a frantic effort to salvage 
some lasting political advantage 


from the situation by subtly encour- 
aging the harmless tale that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s splendid appeals to 
Herr Hitler and Il Duce were the 
primary reason for the Munich 
meeting. Gradually, however, the cir- 
cumstantial evidence from European 
(Please turn to page 32) 
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| Increased Production Brings 


New Low Prices On 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 


RELAY SWITCHBOARDS | 


Throughout the years, Automatic Electric has consistently observed the principle that a modest profii 
and sustained production are the substance of sound manufacturing progress. As previously stated 
in these pages, we have over a long term operated with a profit of approximately 10°/, on total sales. 


This modest margin means high value in return for the customer's dollar. 


Following the trend of modern economic thought, as expressed by leading government officials, to 
encourage consumption and thereby aid in employing labor, we have recently made substantial price 
reductions on telephone instruments when purchased in quantities. In addition, we have established 
especially attractive discounts for orderly scheduling in advance, with the view of leveling production 


and, so far as possible, keeping our workers employed on an annual basis. 


Now, as a result of steadily increasing sales of our new rotor relay switchboards, we are able to make 
a further application of the above policy. Introduced almost a year ago, these boards have so grown 
in popularity that we are now able to base our prices on continuous production—an important factor 
in the price structure of boards of this type. Accordingly, we take pleasure in announcing that our 


prices on rotor relay switchboards will, until further notice, be approximately 20%, below previous levels. 


In terms of per line prices, this means that—subject to the necessary exceptions where unusual 
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specifications must be met—rotor relay boards for small exchanges of 30 lines and up 
will now be priced approximately from $38.00 upward per line, while prices for boards 
of less than thirty lines will range roughly from $50.00 per line upward. The exact fig- 


ures, of course, will depend on capacity as to lines, links and trunks. 


We are setting these low prices in the hope that they will encourage sufficient sales to 


enable us to continue quantity production on a continuous basis. 


We invite telephone companies to send us facts and figures on their small exchanges so 


that we may submit estimates covering their needs. 


;ELECTRIC 


ATUECTRICAL ENGINEERS, DESIGNERS AND CONSULTANTS 


ATICE SALES COMPANY, LIMITED 
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The Operators’ Corner 


By MRS. MAYME WORKMAN 


Traffic Supervisor, The Illinois Telephone Association, Springfield, III. 


COOPERATION, team- 
work and harmony are 
particularly desirable in 
a telephone exchange. 
Series No. 344. 


the greatest demand today and 
who are most successful in 
business are those possessing under- 
standing of human nature, genial 
personality and leadership qualities. 

If you desire to become successful 
in your particular field of endeavor 
and to attain good standing with 
your employer, strive to solve your 
own problems. Try to straighten out 
your own difficulties. Be cooperative, 
not carping. Most people in an ex- 
ecutive capacity are kept busy at- 
tending to their particular responsi- 
bilities. It is true, their responsibili- 
ties include untangling snarls. But 
people in executive positions prefer 
employes who try to find a solution to 
their difficulties rather than coming 
to the person in charge to solve them. 
The far-sighted employer prefers to 
have his employes bring constructive 
suggestions to him. 

The employe who exercises supe- 
rior diplomacy, who gets along har- 
moniously with others and who de- 
velops aptitudes for handling fellow- 
employes, is bound to receive recog- 
nition and ultimately succeed in 
business. 

Cooperation, teamwork and _ har- 
mony are particularly desirable in a 
telephone exchange. Telephone em- 
ployes are rendering a public service 
of a most important nature—an in- 
dispensable service to the people in 
their community. 

A telephone exchange throbs with 
life. It carries the voices of its sub- 
scribers to all parts of the city or 
village, to places near and far, to the 
remote corners of the earth. With 
the speed of light, messages of joy 
and sorrow flash over the wires. 
Young and old alike depend upon the 
alert mind and nimble fingers of the 
telephone operator. Her courteous, 
soft-spoken “Number, please?” is a 
most welcome sound to a subscriber 
in distress. 

How important, therefore, that 
peace and harmony prevail in the 
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telephone exchange! Friction an: dis- 

cord are bound to defeat the senti- 

ment expressed in the well-known 
slogan, “The Message Must Go 

Through!” Not only go through, but 

courteously, and with the least pos- 

sible delay. 

Trouble-raisers have no place in a 
telephone exchange. Telephone em- 
ployes, particularly traffic employes, 
should be trouble-smoothers. They 
should learn to do things and to get 
things done without friction. Learn 
to inspire cooperation on the part 
of other people to help you get things 
done. Learn, in short, to be a “fric- 
tionless functioner.” 

Don’t be a fault-finder. In this 
world of unequal things and irregu- 
larities, we may well follow the Mas- 
ter’s example. He wasn’t a fault- 
finder, but went about encouraging 
people. He was a faith-finder—a 
finder of human power and human 
excellence. 

As we pass through life, “We are 
making good, making trouble, or 
making excuses.” To find real hap- 
piness we must be “making good.” 
Questions from Illinois Operators 
1. If Long Distance calls for “The 

Operator” and her party asks you 

to ring a number, what are we to 

do? 

. Please explain when letter “T” 

should be placed on ticket. 

3. When should you ask for long dis- 
tance operator 28? 

4. On a WH report call, after passed 
to the TX, should the operator 
stay on the line until subscriber 
starts conversation, or is her part 
of the call finished after the WH 
has been passed to the TX? 

5. In acknowledging a call, which is 
the most courteous, to say 
“Thank, you” or “Right’’? 

The answers to these traffic ques- 
tions are given on page 36. 

vy 
Canadian Convention 


Set for October 26-27 


The 33rd annual convention of the 
Canadian Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation will be held October 26 and 27 
at the King Edward Hotel, Toronto, 
Ont. C. M. Jones, of Clarke, Ont., is 
president and treasurer, and Alph Hoo- 


th 


ver, of Markham, Ont., is secretary of | 


the association. 
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Cook uses Everdur 
for the hood, ground 
spring, studs and wash- 
ers of the Type "O" 
Protector. An _ exclu- 
sive advantage — and 
one reason for its de- 
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all over the world. 





Everdur is a non-corrosive 
metal of great strength, high- 
ly resistant to all atmospheric 
conditions — salt water, fog, 
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Renewed friendships, new acquaintances, and the latest telephone news make district meetings well 
worthwhile attending, and these telephone people gathered at Eldora, lowa, September 26, for an 
enjoyable day from which all profited. 


Here and There in the Field 


Why Handle Cords 
and Plugs Properly? 


Commenting on the “Wonder Why” 
in the September 24 issue of 
TELEPHONY, D. H. Townsend of Fal- 
lon, Nev., writes: “Why go to so much 
trouble? Why not train the operators 
to handle plugs and cords properly? 

“Really efficient operators do not drop 
the cords or plugs; they pull the plug 
out of the jack and follow it through 
to its seat. There is no clatter, no pitted 
sleeves on plugs as the plug going to 
its seat does not bang against the tip 
of an idle plug. Likewise no battered- 
up keyshelf or broken supervision 
lamp caps. Cords wear longer and stay 
cleaner. 

Dig through back issues of TELEPH- 
ONY to find a Bell advertisement with 
a picture of an operator poised ready 
to answer a call. Her left hand has 
pulled the cord straight back towards 
her, the plug is in her right hand 
ready to insert in the jack. 

Why? 

There are several reasons why, 
since we are speaking of cords and 
plugs. One reason is to keep the cord 
cleaner. Pulling it straight back keeps 





In order to better meet their individual company problems, this 
group of telephone people attended the district meeting at DeWitt, 


lowa, September 28. 
24 
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"The cords and plugs ‘told me a heap’ about 
what kind of operators had used them." 


the cord from being pulled along acress 
the brass parts of other plugs. Most of 
the black, greasy mess found on switch- 
board cords comes from their being 
dragged across plugs. Proper handling 
eliminates this and also keeps plugs 
cleaner. 

When taking down cords, follow the 
plug to its seat. Don’t just pull it out 
of the jack and let it drop. 

Last week I cut back and re-plugged 
a bunch of cords for a board on the 
Pacific Coast. The cords and plugs ‘told 
me a heap’ about what kind of opera- 
tors had used them; just how efficient 
the supervisors were. I could even pic- 
ture the battered-up keyshelf. 

The cords were covered with thick, 
black grease—just what you get when 
you rub a piece of cloth over a brass 
surface. Sleeves on the plugs were full 


of pits. Many had bent tips. The brass 
end of the plug that hits the seat in 
the keyshelf was so badly battered and 
burred that an operator could cut her 
fingers on some of the burrs. You could 
easily see the keyshelf supervision 
lamp caps broken and cracked from 
plugs falling on them. 

Last month I was in three exchanges 
where cords and plugs were improperly 
handled. At one I asked why the opera- 
tors did not follow the plug to its seat. 
The chief operator claimed ‘Too busy.’ 
Yet not one of the three operators was 
handling over 100 calls an hour. 

Our operators can properly follow 
through when doing 300 or more. So 
can others, once they are trained and 
form the habit.” 


+ | 


Locally Owned Group 
Meets at Weyauwega, Wis. 


A very successful district meeting 
was held, September 28 and 29, in 
Weyauwega, Wis., by the Wisconsin 
Locally Owned Telephone Group. It 
was attended by representatives of 21 
operating companies. The first session 
convened Wednesday afternoon, Sep- 


The lowa Independent Telephone Association with the help of the local 
telephone exchange at Manchester arranged an interesting district meeting 


there September 28. 
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tember 28, and the second, Thursday 
morning. 

After greetings and introductory re- 
marks by Chairman W. E. Lawton, of 
Viroqua, of the Locally Owned Group, 
Richard R. Teschner, of the Wisconsin 
Industrial Commission, presented a 
helpful discussion of the latest develop- 
ments in the field of unemployment 
compensation. 

Mr. Teschner emphasized the fact 
that employers have rights as well as 
responsibilities under the Wisconsin 
law and that employes have responsi- 
bilities as well as privileges under it. 
He advised companies that have re- 
cently come under the provisions of the 
law to watch their reserves as they 
approach 10 per cent of the previous 
year’s payroll. 

He explained the advantage of mak- 
ing a voluntary contribution to the re- 
serve so as to bring it up to 10 per 
cent as soon as possible, thus earning 
a merit rating. He also called atten- 
tion to the fact that while the reserve 
could never be collected by the em- 
ployer, it should be counted upon as an 
asset, in the event that sale of the 
property is contemplated. 

The questions asked Mr. Teschner, 
upon the conclusion of his discourse, 
showed keen interest in the subject of 
unemployment compensation. 

The second speaker was A. R. Col- 
bert, of Madison, chief of the division 
of utility accounting and financing of 
the Wisconsin Public Service Commis- 
sion. The speaker explained some of 
the changes proposed in Class C ac- 
counting, especially in connection with 
the change in handling drop and block 
wire. He told of the efforts put forth 
toward coordination between the pub- 
lic service commission and the Federal 
Communications Commission, adding 
that ultimate changes would depend 
upon the action of the latter body. The 
meeting went on record as favoring 
retention of the Wisconsin plan. 

Mr. Colbert indicated that, as soon 
as pressure of new business permitted, 
a field man would be sent out by the 
Wisconsin commission to cooperate 
with telephone companies, with the ob- 
ject in view of standardizing the meth- 
ods used, so far as possible. He re- 
peated his assertion at a previous meet- 
ing that clearness in setting forth the 
details of the business was the goal 
rather than the slavish pursuance of 
the methods recommended by the com- 
mission, 

Upon the conclusion of his remarks, 
Mr. Colbert called upon his audience 
for constructive criticism and a lively 
discussion ensued, in which many par- 
ticipated. 

The last program feature of the 
aiternoon was a paper on “Benefits Ac- 
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United States Independent 
Telephone Association 
FORTY-SECOND ANNUAL CONVENTION 


PROGRAM 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 18, 9:00 A. M. REGISTRATION, 25th Floor 


Lobby—Members, iests, Visitors—Open Duration of 
Convention. No Rec’stration Charge. Ladies Should Reg- 
ister on Arrival. 

VISITING EXHIBITS 

2:15 P. M. GENERAL OPENING SESSION: Statements 
and Reports by John H. Agee, President, Charles C. Deer- 
ing, Secretary-Treasurer and Alfred L. Geiger, General 
Attorney. 

IN MEMORIAM—Frank A. Knapp, W. G. Brorein and 
Walter J. Gallon. 

6:30 P. M. ANNUAL CONFERENCE AND DINNER STATE 
ASSOCIATION EXECUTIVES. “State Association Prob- 
lems”, R. W. Hedrick, Secretary-Treasurer, Missouri Tele- 
phone Association. 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 19, 9:30 A. M. DIVISION CONFER- 


ENCES 

Accounting, Chairman, Ranford Dunlap, Auditor, Tele- 
phone Bond and Share Company. 

Commercial, Chairman, Sam H. Shutt, Vice-President, 
Texas Telephone Company. 

Plant, Chairman, R. V. Achatz, Secretary-Treasurer, South- 
ern Indiana Telephone Company. 

Traffic, Chairman, L. F. Shepherd, General Traffic Super- 
intendent, Central Group, General Telephone Corporation. 
2:00 P. M. GENERAL SESSION. Address: ‘Wage and 
Hours”, by Howard P. Macfarlane of McKay, Macfarlane, 
Jackson and Ramsey, Attorneys, Tampa, Florida. 
Address: “What Made America a Great Country”, by Car! 
Taylor, Executive Secretary, Wisconsin Building & Loan 
League, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

3:45 P. M. ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING INDEPENDENT 
PIONEER TELEPHONE ASSOCIATION. 

Address: “Pioneers of Tomorrow.” by L. D. Densmore, 
Vice-President, Virginia Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 20, 9:30 A. M. GENERAL SESSION: 


Address: “Public Relations”, by Otto Wettstein, Jr., Presi- 
dent, Florida Telephone Corporation. 

Address: “The Independent Pioneer”, by Loren M. Berry, 
President, Independent Pioneer Telephone Association. 
Address: “Planning the Less Abundant Life”, by Merle 
Thorpe, Editor, ‘Nation's Business”. 

2:15 P. M. GENERAL SESSION: Address: “What's Ahead 
in Washington”, by Francis X. Welch, Associate Fditor, 
Public Utilities Fortnightly; Special Correspondent, ‘’Tele- 
phony”, Washington, D. C. 

Demonstration—SOME INTERESTING POSSIBILITIES IN 
TELEPHONE TRANSMISSION, by Dr. George C. South- 
worth, Bell Telephone Laboratories. 

7:00 P. M. BANQUET, ENTERTAINMENT AND DANCE OF 
INDEPENDENT PIONEER TELEPHONE ASSOCIATION. 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 21, 10:15 A. M. GENERAL SESSION: Discus- 


sion “Bringing the Rural Electrification Problem Up-to-Date”, 
by Chas. C. Deering, Secretary-Treasurer. OPEN FORUM. 


STEVENS HOTEL, CHICAGO 


Manufacturers’, Suppliers’ and Registration 
Headquarters — 25th Floor 














cruing from Membership in Associa- 
tions,” presented by Henry G. Nellis, 
of Tomah, general manager of the 
Northwestern Telephone Co. Compar- 
ing the telephone industry with a large 
community composed of many individ- 
ual families, Mr. Nellis asserted that 
until the family units become harmoni- 
ous and law-abiding, the community 
could not become harmonious. In con- 
cluding, he advised each member com- 
pany to set its house in order and work 
for unity. 

Upon the adjournment of this busi- 
ness session, the scene shifted to Ho- 
tel Dobbins where a sumptuous ban- 
quet was served to 71 persons. The 
hotel had only recently been modern- 
ized by the present owner, Geo. H. Dob- 
bins, who is also owner and president 
of the Weyauwega Telephone Co. The 
visitors were pleasantly surprised at 
finding so beautiful and modern a hos- 
telry in so small a city and paid many 
compliments to Mr. Dobbins. 

Among the courses on the menu were 
a “lineman’s salad” and an “operators’ 
special.” The entertainment provided 
for the occasion included vocal and in- 
strumental solos, orchestral numbers, 
tap dances in costumes, the “big apple” 
dance and humorous readings. 

On Thursday morning an interesting 
paper was presented by Mrs. Dorothy 
Barber, of Madison, Commonwealth 
Telephone Co., on the subject of 
“Streamlining Telephone Service.” The 
operators present then adjourned with 
Mrs. Barber to the telephone office for 
an informal conference on operating 
problems where they had a very in- 
structive session. 

Joseph E. Byrne, of Madison, record- 
ing secretary of the Wisconsin State 
Telephone Association, then presented 
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MONA and NONA THOMAS, 
twin telephone operators at Mount 
Gilead, Ohio, are alike in every 
way—except that one likes choco- 
late and the other doesn't. The 
picture on the left shows the 


Thomas twins when children. 








in his inimitable style—a general dis- 
cussion of the events in the telephone 
field as observed from his office and his 
contacts during the course of his ac- 
counting work. In concluding he dis- 
played some simple forms he had drawn 
up for social security records. 

After a lively discussion provoked by 
Mr. Byrne’s remarks, and some musical 
entertainment furnished by a_ reed 
quartette of high school students, the 
district meeting at Weyauwega was ad- 
journed, everyone expressing great 
satisfaction over the good time en- 
joyed and the benefits derived. 

vv 
Twin Telephone Operators 


at Mount Gilead, Ohio 

Twins in any walk of life attract at- 
tention—but when they are telephone 
operators serving subscribers at the 
same exchange, then telephone people 
want to know more about them. Mona 
and Nona Thomas, operators at the 
Mount Gilead, Ohio, exchange of the 
Ohio Central Telephone Co., have 
lived all their lives in Mount Gilead 
and entered the telephone business to- 
gether—21 years ago. In addition to 
doing the same kind of work, they: 

Have never married. 

Live together in perfect harmony. 

Are always together except when at 
work. 

Dress exactly alike. 

Have nicknames with the same first 
letter, “Puss” and “Pet.” 

One of the Thomas twins is on the 
switchboard at night and the other is 
a day operator. Guy Smith, manager 
at Mount Gilead, says that if he con- 
centrates he can usually tell them 
apart—but not always. The clerk dis- 
tributing salary checks occasionally 


hands Mona’s to Nona—or maybe it’s 
the other way. They have attended 
twin conventions where they attracted 
considerable attention because of out- 
standing twin names. In fact, there 
seems to be only one difference between 
them: Mona likes chocolate. Nona 
doesn’t like chocolate. 


vv 
New England Service 
Makes Fine Comeback 


By outstanding efforts of personnel, 
the New England Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. had restored about two-thirds 
of the 150,000 lost stations to service 
by October 1, following the 90-mile-per- 
hour hurricane and floods of September 
21, when approximately one telephone 
in every eight on the system was put 
out of use. 

An army of 6,000 trained men using 
1,500 fully-equipped telephone trucks— 
the largest the Bell System has eve1 
assembled in an emergency—is engaged 
in restoring service. This includes, be- 
sides the New England personnel, men 
from Bell companies in New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, II- 
linois, Iowa, Michigan, the District of 
Columbia, Maryland, Virginia, West 
Virginia, Florida, Texas, Kansas, Ar- 
kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, Nebraska, 
North Dakota, and South Dakota. 

The Western Electric Co. alone has 
sent the New England company 22,000 
poles, 27,000,000 feet of wire, 320 miles 
of cable and trainloads of miscellaneous 
equipment. During the 48 hours ended 
last Saturday the New England com- 
pany reconnected 46,192 telephones. In 
many places the telephone plant must 
be rebuilt from the ground up. 

In the ten days following the disas- 
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r more than 300 exchanges, which 
-ould not be reached by telephone after 
he storm, have been brought back into 

uch with the outside world. During 
hat time temporary repairs have been 

ade to all the company’s major cables, 

id emergency service has been sup- 

ied to hospitals, police, fire depart- 

ents, relief agencies and government 
tices. 

The New England company has an- 
nounced that it is arranging to credit 
accounts for each day on which sub- 
scribers were unable to obtain service, 
applying such credits to bills rendered 
ii October when possible and otherwise 
to those rendered in November. Public 
reaction to the efforts of the company 
to restore service has been remarkably 
understanding. 


vy 
Fine Attendance at 
Minnesota District Meetings 


The attendance at this season’s dis- 
trict meetings of the Minnesota Tele- 
phone Association was above expecta- 
tions, Secretary-Treasurer J. C. Crow- 
ley, Jr., St. Paul, states in commenting 
ipon the meetings held at Lanesboro, 
Mankato, Granite Falls, Alexandria and 
Red Lake Falls. 

At each of these meetings the ques- 
tion of increased taxes and increased 
costs of operation was discussed. In 
this connection, the balance sheets of 
many small companies were analyzed 
and the officers advised to have a revi- 
sion of their rate schedules to meet the 
ever-increasing costs. 

It was urged at these meetings that 
companies operating in_ territories 
where power lines are being built by 
REA funds see to it that proper protec- 
tion is provided at subscribers’ stations 
and inspection made to see that the 
power lines have proper clearances over 
and above the telephone circuits. 

The meeting at Alexandria on Sep- 
tember 27 was an unusually successful 
one. There was an attendance of 140 
telephone men and women, representing 
59 companies. The Alexandria Tele- 


phone Co., of which Leland Wright is 
manager, was host of the occasion. In- 
cluded in the arrangement for the dis- 
trict meeting was a telephone exchange 
display, under Mr. Wright’s direction. 

H. F. Lueders, of Norwood, vice-pres- 
ident of the Minnesota association, was 
in charge of the morning session, which 
was given over to discussion of general 
problems of the industry. The afternoon 
session was conducted under the direc- 
tion of Secretary-Treasurer Crow !ey. 

The meeting was held in tw. divi- 
sions, with the telephone operators as- 
sembled for a special meeting under 
the supervision of Miss Margaret Mich- 
aels, district traffic instructor of the 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Co., St. 
Cloud. 

Mr. Crowley was in charge of the 
combined meeting of managers and 
linemen in which were discussed plant 
and rural electrification problems. 


vv 
New Telephone Directory 
For Los Angeles, Calif. 


Los Angeles has a new telephone 
book with an increase in subscribers 
from 366,325 names to approximately 
380,000. The Southern California Tele- 
phone Co. hired 700 men to distribute 
the 469,100 volumes. In addition to the 
regular directory the deliverymen dis- 
tributed classified business directories. 

New features of the directory are a 
page of postal information, a page list- 
ing office buildings, a 1937-1940 calen- 
dar and an enlarged index of classified 
headings. 

Smiths dominate the book with John- 
sons, Browns and Jones following in the 
order named. A new name, Elizabeth 
J. Aaen, a comptometer operator of 
Norwegian extraction, heads the direc- 
tory, while William A. Zylstra retains 
his position as last on the list, which 
he has held for 15 years. Mr. Zylstra 
says he is getting tired of the empty 
honor as he is the victim of practical 
jokers who get him on the telephone at 
all hours to tell him of his distinction. 





Credit for the successful district meeting at Monona, lowa, September 29 is shared by the 
lowa Independent Telephone Association and the Luana-Monona Farmers Telephone Co. 
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Create a new standard in 
solderless connectors. 

A hinged mechanism at end 
of bolt prevents nut from 
being dropped. 

Top view shows a correct 
copper to iron connection 
with a No. 109W connec- 
tor. Other illustrations show 
a No. 104N connector for 
use on copper to copper 
connections. 
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Accounting Entries for 


Replacements and Retirements 


By LAMAR STOOPS 


Manager, Nappanee (Ind.) Telephone Co. 


SINCE CORRECTNESS of work reports is 
basic to any system of placing and retiring 
plant materials, it is suggested that “why’'s 
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and wherefore’s” of correct procedure be 
explained to plant men. Perpetual inven- 
tory ideal way of determining unit costs. 
Discussion of various accounting entries 
involved in placing and retiring various 
items of plant presented before accounting 


conference at 


HE charging and retiring of 

plant materials is a highly con- 

troversial subject. A person 
has only to talk with several author- 
ities to discover this. To be suc- 
cessful, however, any system must 
be basically simple and workable. It 
must be remembered that the source 
of all information is the lineman or 
line foreman on the job, and that no 
amount of juggling on the part of 
the accountant can correct misin- 
formation at the source. Plant men 
are seldom “book conscious.” 

It, therefore, seems logical that a 
little time spent in explaining the 
“whys and wherefores” of correct 
procedure in making a daily work 
report would pay large dividends in 
the form of mutual understandings. 
Since the 


daily work report is 
the source of all information, 
it might be well to occasionally 


check back to the very job itself. 
This is, of course, an easy matter for 
those of us in small exchanges who 
are in direct contact with plant op- 
erations at all times. 

In charging materials to the prop- 
er account it might be well for the 
party making the report to deter- 
mine: 

First, whether the material is an 
addition to the plant; second, 
whether it is a replacement of a 
unit which has served its expected 
life; and third, whether the mate- 
rial is used to repair or replace a 
unit, or part of a unit, damaged or 
destroyed by unusual circumstances, 
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the Indiana convention 


such as a pole coming in contact 
with a moving object commonly 
called an automobile. 

If under the first classification, an 
addition to plant, it is obvious that 
the material should be charged to 
construction. 

Under the second classification, 
since the unit being replaced has 
served its expected life, the new unit, 
if of similar specifications, should be 
charged either directly to deprecia- 
tion reserve or to construction. If 
the new unit is charged to construc- 
tion, the unit replaced must be re- 
tired from the plant and charged to 
reserve along with the Jabor of re- 
moving the material. The latter 
method is normally the better as it 
reflects the true value of the material 
in the capital account. 

In the third division if a new 
unit is used to replace one which 
has served only a _ small portion 
of its expected life, such as a 
new pole broken by an automobile, 
the new material should be charged 
to expense. However, the fact that 
a pole is broken by an automobile 
should not necessarily mean that its 
replacement should be an expense 
item. 

If the pole in question had served 
most of its expected life and was in 
bad cendition anyway it seems rea- 
sonable to assume that the replace- 
ment should be made on a construc- 
tion and retirement basis in the 
normal manner. 

Inquiring of several managers as 


to how they handled small materials 
such as Perfection nails, Blake sta- 
ples, drive rings, etc., I discovered 
that no two quite agreed. It cer- 
tainly seems justifiable to charge 
such small items direct to the prop- 
er plant account, when purchased, 
in proportion as determined from 
past experience. A detailed study, 
or record, could be made occasion- 
ally to correct the proportionate dis- 
tribution for an ensuing period. Any 
extraordinary program, such as 
wholesale station rewiring, would 
naturally have to receive special 
consideration. 

In charging telephone instruments 
into the plant, a considerable saving 
can be made—at least in small ex- 
changes—by making book entries 
only when instruments are purchased 
or retired from plant due to obso- 
lescence, loss by fire or for any other 
reason. 





This method saves many entries in 
the material and supplies ledger and 
the number of stations affected is 
usually very small. In the event it 
should be necessary to make an ad- 
justment at any time for appraisal 
purposes, it would be a simple mat- 
ter to inventory the instruments out 
of service and charge them into ma- 
terial and supplies. 

Probably the most difficult prob- 
lem confronting the accountant— 
and the one for which he cannot 
blame the plant man—is the deter- 
mination of the unit costs for re- 
tirement purposes. This problem is 
going to be even greater in the fu- 
ture. In many cases a_ previous 
appraisal is used and this should 
afford a fairly accurate method of 
determining unit costs. However, 
as the appraisal becomes older it 
becomes less reliable as a governing 
factor. At best, any system is more 
or less subject to error. 

From all indications the ideal sys- 
tem for maintaining unit costs is 
found in the perpetual inventory. 
The trial units are adjusted from 
year to year and reflect trends of 
material and labor price changes. 
The practicability of this system is 
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videly disputed, however, and it re- 
nains for the management to deter- 
nine whether or not it can be proven 
n. It certainly has many merits 
nd deserves serious consideration. 

There are different methods of re- 
iring material which has a value for 
e-use, or as salvage. The proper 

rocedure would probably be_ to 
redit the plant for the full value of 
he unit retired, based on original 
st, charge reserve for the original 
alue less the estimated salvage 
alue, and charge the salvaged ma- 
terial into material and _ supplies, 
ater to be charged into the plant the 
ame as new material. 

However, if the amount of sal- 
vaged material is small, the same re- 
sult can be accomplished by simply 
retiring the material at its estimated 
original value, the same as if it were 


count and credited to reserve for its 
estimated value. 

This method saves many entries in 
the material and supplies ledger and 
at the same time overcomes the ne- 
cessity of maintaining an inventory 
of salvaged material. 
an entry in event a later inspection 
should disclose considerable junk 
among material previously considered 
as salvageable. In other words, it 
permits the workman to determine 
the condition of the material at the 
time of re-use instead of at the time 
of retirement. 

Another subject treated in various 
ways the one of resetting a 
broken pole. For example, if 
ft. pole were reset, resulting in a 


is 


a 25- 


It also saves | 


20-ft. pole, some see fit to charge the 


labor to expense while others choose 
to make the charge to renewal. 
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vorthless. Later, when the salvage- 
able material used, it can be 
harged directly to the proper ac- 


It appears to me that either might 
be correct, depending on the prevail- 
ing circumstances. If the condition 


is 
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: 

By MISS ANNE BARNES ‘ 
‘ Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association, Des Moines, Iowa : 

, 
O STORIES YOU READ ever take you down Memory’s Lane $ 
, and recall someone you thought you had long ago forgotten? ¢ 
4 The following clipping taken from Modern Woodman did that to me : 
{ when I read it: ; A compact, small - capacity 
4 ws, ‘tor, ff the train!” exclaimed < rtly old lad . 
Conductor help me “ the ore exclaimed a portly old lady ; unit arranged for pole or wall 
excitedly to the conductor on a train. ? . ; : 
‘ “Sure,” was the genial reply. 4 mounting. The reversible zinc 
’ “You see, I’m stout and have to get off the train backward,” con- ; cover allows cable to be led 
4 tinued the woman. “The porter thinks I’m getting on and gives me : f bot ry . 
? a shove on again. I’m five stations past my destination, now.” ‘ rom top or bottom. Eac pair 
: The someone I recall is Minnie Dolittle in the town of Hocum at ; of protectors consists of two 
‘ the old one-pobition ote prague abye sini Minnie spent yr poral ; Type 17, 5-ampere wood fuses 
When operators wanted to reach a town through Hocum they were : ; 

‘ connected soon enough, but when they were through with that town } and two Type 2105 discharge 


4 and tried to get Minnie for another connection, instead of coming 
4 in on the line she rang the same town again. So the only thing the : 
{calling operator could do was to give up for awhile until Minnie : 
4 got around to taking down the connection. 4 


| blocks. Available in capacities 
of 3, 5 and 7 pairs. Information 
on this and other Sands protec- 
4 | tive equipment gladly supplied 
1 | upon request. 


? But finally poor Minnie got herself into a peck of trouble. One 4 | 
‘ morning a portly old lady called the grocery store and Minnie con- 


nected her by mistake with the undertaker—the number just below. 
4 When the undertaker answered his telephone and told who was : 
{ speaking, the portly lady nearly broke a blood vessel in her horror. f | 
She cranked her telephone excitedly, but Minnie only rang back the }§ 
4 undertaker again and again. Now the undertaker wanted business 


SANDS PROTECTION 
EQUIPMENT 
is made by: 





4 and needed it badly, but he thought someone was playing a practical ; 

, j im s > rang Minnie ¢ said: “Take that old wildcat off > 

{ joke on him so he rang Minnie and saic , A - 

) my line, Minnie.” 4 | UTOMATIC LECTRIC 
: When he found out later that the “old wildcat,” one of his best | 


COMPANY 


4 prospects, had heard what he said to Minnie he knew he could not ff 
{ count on handling the portly old lady’s funeral. And he didn’t care > 
4} for Minnie as a prospect, so he left no stone unturned until she lost 
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1 i siti 4 | Distributed by: 

( a. f ' ' ? AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CO. 
4 MORAL: It is the failure to do little details of our work carefully : 1033 West Van Buren Street, Chicago 

j that gets us into the most trouble. “One can sit on a mountain but ¥ Export Distributors: 
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No. 1628-5 B. 
**Chicago” Grip. 
Maximum opening 
563. 


Minimum opening 
115. 


Safe Load, 8,000 Ibs. 


Here’s the new *“*Chicago”’ 
Grip capable of handling 
messenger or guy strand 
from %% in. diameter up 
to gin. diameter. A gen- 
uine all purpose grip that 
can also be used satisfac- 
torily on bareconductors, 
solid or stranded, from 
No. 6 to No. 4/0 seven 
strand copper and A.C,- 
S.R. up to No. 3/0. A grip 
that even satisfactorily 
handles the new three- 
strand ‘‘copperweld’”’ 
conductor. The bronze- 
lined jaws prevent slip- 
page. This new grip wil! 
afford a sure hold under 
all conditions, with loads 
up to 8,000 Ibs. 


DISTRIBUTED THROUGH JOBBERS 


Foreign Distributor: International 
Standard Electric Corp., New York 


The four pamphlets listed below will 
be sent without charge to anyone 
interested. Check the ones you want: 


| Safety for the Pole 
+ Climber. 


] Specifications on 
inemen’s Belts 
d Safety Straps. 








} The Safety Factor 
/ on Linemen’s 
Leather Goods. 


] Pocket Tool Guide. Steen 


s/ 


rathiog IC & Sons 


3200 BELMONT 
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of the pole were such that the re- 
setting was only a temporary mat- 


| ter, then it seems logical that the 


labor should be considered expense. 
If, however, the condition of the pole 
when reset would approach that of 
a new one, then the labor would un- 
questionably be charged to renewal, 
or reserve. 

In inquiring of several managers 
regarding the removal of the frac- 
tion of a pole being reset, I found 
that some retired the 25-ft. pole and 
charged a 20-ft. pole into the plant. 
Others simply retired one-fifth the 
value of a 25-ft. pole, while some 
made no entry whatsoever. 

The method of retiring a propor- 
tionate amount of the original pole 
value is undoubtedly the better of 
the first two methods referred to, as 
it can be handled with a single entry. 
The latter method, involving com- 
plete disregard of the reduction of 
plant value, is the simplest, but it is 
doubtful if any regulatory body 
would sanction it. 

Of special interest to many at this 
time is the matter of charging costs 
incidental to the rebuilding of lines 
leveled by sleet and wind. Obvi- 
ously, sleet and wind take the weak 
points first; and for that reason, 
lines which have served a large por- 
tion of their expected life suffer the 
greatest damage. In such cases, then, 
where an old line is rebuilt, advan- 
tage should be taken of the accumu- 
lated reserve account. 

It is not unusual in cases of this 
nature to charge the new material 
into the proper plant account and re- 
tire the old in the normal manner, 
while the labor involved is charged to 
expense. Justification of such a pro- 
cedure must of necessity be based on 
the specific condition of the line or 
equipment in question, prior to de- 
struction. 

For the company with an inade- 
quate depreciation reserve to absorb 
the shock of extraordinary charges 
such as those incurred by a sleet- 
storm, relief may be found through 
instruction No. 83 of the Uniform 
System of Accounts. This instruc- 
tion, being self-explanatory, is as fol- 
lows: 

“The service value of the depre- 
ciable telephone plant retired shall 
be charged in its entirety to account 
171, ‘Depreciation Reserve.’ If the 
cause of retirement is not a recog- 
nized factor in depreciation and the 
loss is not covered by insurance, the 
company may, upon proof that the 
charge to the depreciation reserve 
will result in undue depletion there- 
of, and with approval of this com- 
mission, credit account 171, ‘Depre- 
ciation Reserve,’ and charge account 


138, ‘Extraordinary Maintenance 
and Retirements,’ with the wnprv- 
vided-for loss in service value and 
distribute it from that account to ac- 
count 609, ‘Extraordinary Retire- 
ments,’ over such period as this com- 
mission may approve.” 

It should also be noted that depre- 
ciation may be established for whol 
sale replacing of drops, etc., inci 
dental to the changing of an ex 
change from magneto to commo! 
battery, or other similar situations 
subject of course to the approval of 
the regulatory body. 

In the last analysis, however, the 
success of any system will depend 
upon the accuracy and consistency 
with which it is executed. 





Obituary 


FRANK E. RANDALL, 50, vice- 
president and general counsel for the 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Co., died 
at his residence in Omaha, Neb., Octo- 
ber 2, after an illness of several 
months. He was widely known for his 
legal abilities. 

Mr. Randall was born at Morris, 
Minn., January 17, 1888. He attended 
Hamline university at St. Paul and 
later the University of Minnesota from 
which he graduated with a law degree 
in 1909. He began the practice of law 
in Duluth where he remained for sev- 
eral years. As secretary and general 
counsel for the Zenith Telephone Co. 
he took a prominent part in its unifica- 
tion with the Northwestern Bell in Du- 
luth. 

He went to Omaha in 1921 as general 
counsel for the Northwestern Bell 
which operates in Iowa, Nebraska and 
the Dakotas as well as Minnesota. In 
1925 he became a vice-president, direc- 
tor and member of the executive com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Randall was chairman of the Ne- 
braska State Bar Association’s special 
committee on administrative agencies 
and tribunals. 

He is survived by his widow; five 
children, Mrs. L. P. Porterfield of Red 
Wing, Minn.; Mrs. Polly Belden of Min- 
neapolis; John of Minneapolis; Gorden 
of Dartmouth University, and Janet of 
Omaha; his father, E. W., of St. Paul, 
Minn.; brothers, Clarence B. and H. 
Ward, and a sister, Mrs. Howard Tay- 
lor, all of St. Paul. 

The body was taken to the old family 
home at St. Paul, where most of his 
relatives reside, for interment. 
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To Have or Not to Have 


By ELSIE HOPPE 


Chief Operator, 


Mansfield (Ohio) Telephone Co. 


WHEN PEOPLE in urban or rural commu- 
nities must choose between having no 
telephone service or sharing the line with 
others, they prefer the latter and amicably 
adjust themselves to the limitations of 
party-line service. Paper presented before 
traffic conference at Ohio convention 


“SHE FINEST telephone serv- 
ice in any exchange, we must 
all admit, is the service that is 

rendered on one-party lines. If the 
one-party line has many extensions, 
it approaches the inconvenience of 
the party line; and even in a con- 
trolled office where many extension 
telephones are used, complaints are 
made of service interference. 

What have you, then, to say rel- 
ative to the furnishing of party-line 
service, whether this be one-party, 
two-party, four-party, eight-party, 
10-party, 12-party or 16-party, where 
all of these party services are ren- 
dered by various telephone com- 
panies, Bell and Independent? 

The more people you have using 
the line, naturally the more interfer- 
you will receive by reason of 
the use of the line on the part of 
one person when another wants to 
talk. The one-party line eliminates 
the possibility of two or more per- 
sons wishing to make a call at the 
same time. 


ence 


From the standpoint of service and 
efficiency a two-party line is to be 
preferred to a four-party line, a 
four-party line is to be preferred to 
an eight-party line, an eight-party 
line to a 12-party line, and a 12-party 
line to a 16-party line. These are 
self-evident facts. 

The Bell System has restricted the 
se of party-line service to as few 
on the line as possible for rendition 


in which 


l 


f 


of service to a community 
they serve. The Independent tele- 
phone companies have catered to 
party-line service to a degree way 
beyond that which was offered or 
rendered by the Bell System. 


Party-line service conserves out- 
side plant and equipment and, in 
many instances, reduces the traffic 
expense of a telephone company. 


Moreover, the combination of lesser 
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plant and lesser traffic per station 
has enabled many a telephone com- 
pany to survive during times of eco- 
nomic stress. This was made 
sible by reason of party-line service 
to the public, both for business and 
residential use, at rates lower than 
would have been possible had two or 
four-party service alone been offered. 

The question has been booted 
about for many years as to whether 
or not eight-, 10-, 12- and 16-party 
telephone service is efficient and 
whether or not a telephone company 
is justified in furnishing service of 
this type. 
that such a service is being furnished 
by telephone companies in various 
sections of the country and the pub- 
lic accepts that service. While it 
may not be perfect service, at the 
same time it enables many people to 
have telephone service who would 
otherwise not be able to afford any 
service. 

As a traffic supervisor, it is my 
duty to listen to complaints and try 
to iron them out, and I have my job 
cut out for me. However, I do not 
believe the complaints on a system 
that gives party-line service to a 
large number of people are materi- 
ally greater than is the case where 
such service is restricted. People 
have a tendency to accommodate 
themselves to their surroundings and 
to their limitations; and, after all, 
ordinary folk are very nice folk, just 
as you and I. 


pos- 


vv 
Bell System Station 
Gain in September 
Principal telephone subsidiaries of 
the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. included in the Bell System report- 
ed October 4 a gain of 83,500 telephones 
in service in September. This compares 
with a gain of 99,400 in September of 
last year. 


The answer, of course, is | 





GRAY 


TELEPHONE 


PAY 
STATIONS 


The Gray Co. is ready 
to show you how to 
increase operating 
revenue; and at the 
same time offer the 
citizens of your com- 
munity a service that 
they will appreciate. 


Gray Pay Stations, 
conveniently located 
in public places, have 
proven themselves big 
revenue producers for 
the many telephone 
companies through- 
out the world that 
have installed them. 


Whether your com- 
pany is large or small 
we urge that you allow 
us to cooperate with 
you in making a Pay 
Station survey of your 
territory. 


GRAY TELEPHONE 


PAY STATION CO. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Order Direct or Through 
AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 
SALES CO., Chicago 
epeyeen ELECTRIC CO., INC., New 
ork, N. Y. 
ae ae SWITCHBOARD & SUPPLY 
Cc icago 
LEICH SALES CORPORATION, 222 W, 
ms Street, Chicago, Ill. 
STROMBERG - CARLSON TELEPHONE 
FG. CO., Rochester 
CANADIAN TELEPHONES & SUPPLIES 
MITED, Toronto, Montreal, Winni- 
— and Vancouver 
NORTHERN ELECTRIC CO., LTD., 
Hallifax, Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, 
Regina, Calgary, Edmonton, Vancouver 
Or any other telephone supply house 
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A New "LOW" in| 


COST 


A New "HIGH" in 
REVENUE 


A new booth at a low cost 
making available to telephone 


companies a high revenue never | 


before possible. Write for de- 
scriptive circular and informa- 
tion. 


SHERRON 
METALLIC CORPORATION 
1201 Flushing Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


National Distributors and Sales Agents 
J. H. BUNNELL & COMPANY 
215 Fulton Street, New York, N. Y. 
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IN THE NATION’S CAPITAL 
(Concluded from page 18) 
capitals dispelled this happy hypoth- 


esis. 

It seems pretty well established 
that the Munich meeting was ar- 
ranged by a telephone call from 
Mussolini to Hitler, and the time 
registered on that long distance toll 
check is prior to Mussolini’s re- 
ceipt of President Roosevelt’s well- 
intentioned appeal. 

So the New Dealers will probably 
not press outright claims that the 
President single-handedly averted a 
world war. (They probably won’t 
bother to deny the pious legend to 
that effect which is now going the 
rounds among the faithful.) There 
is glory enough to go around, how- 
ever, and none will deny that the 
President made every effort he pos- 
sibly could, with due regard for the 
dignity and restrictions of his office, 
to bring about a peaceful solution. 


A ND now that the spotlight of 
i public and congressional atten- 
tion is once more shifted back to our 
own shores, it should be noted that 
the affairs of the FCC are very much 
“that way” again. A hospital inspec- 
tion for his recent illness unfortu- 
nately took Chairman McNinch away 
from the conference room just when 
his presence was sorely needed to 
stop a repetition of the Kilkenny cat 
act which is such a popular feature 
in FCC chambers. 

Commissioner Case, who is also 
usually a peaceful influence, was un- 
avoidably absent for doubly-distress- 
ing reasons of a personal illness and 
the destruction of his New England 
home by the recent hurricane. 

And so it was, while McNinch and 
Case were away, that a _ sudden 
emergency came along in the form of 
complaints over alleged profanity in 
a radio broadcast of Eugene O’Neill’s 
prize play, “Beyond the Horizon.” 
You have probably read already what 
happened in the newspapers. The 
FCC voted 4 to 1 (Craven dissent- 
ing, and how!) to proceed with dis- 
ciplinary steps. 

The whole affair may seem trivial 
enough, and as an isolated incident it 
probably is. But the FCC is suffering 
from a widespread reputation for 
internal conflict and every such ad- 
ditional spat, however small, has a 
cumulative effect. Even such a slight 
matter as a naughty word over the 
radio may be the last straw as far as 


the patience of Congress is con- 
cerned. 
And, incidentally, for reasons 


which your correspondent cannot en- 
tirely understand, the radio broad- 


casters are very, very bitter about 
this latest radio censorship matter, 
There are those critics in Congress, 
of course, who are only too ready to 
grasp at all shreds of evidence to 
support their attack on the FCC. 

All told, it seems inevitable that 
the FCC will be investigated by Con- 
gress at the very next session. Sim- 
ilar suggestions have been ventured 
in this department before and turned 
out to be unsound, even if the inves- 
tigation resolution did actually come 
to a vote in the last Congress. 

We must remember, however, that 
the investigation in the last Congress 
was held off only upon the pleas that 
the FCC should be given another op- 
portunity to straighten out its own 
affairs. So far, the conflict within the 
commission has not been noticeably 
improved. If anything, it seems to 
be getting worse. 

Maybe Chairman McNinch can 
make a few touchdowns for the FCC 
when the whistle blows on the big 
game with Radio Monopoly next 
month. If he doesn’t, it looks right 
now like the FCC team is going to be 
sunk by the next Congress. There is 
even talk about getting a new coach, 
if you know what that means. 


vv 
Argentina Has Nation- 
Wide Telephone Service 


Nation-wide telephone service was in- 
augurated recently in Argentina by 
President Ortiz and the governors of 
four provinces. The new service was 
made possible by the completion of an 
840-mile telephone line extending 
through the heart of the most produc- 
tive region of Argentina. 

The new line established connection 
between the United River Plate Tele- 
phone System, a subsidiary of the In- 
ternational Telephone & Telegraph 
Corp. which operates 93 per cent of the 
telephones in Argentina, and the system 
of Argentina de Telefonos, which op- 
erates in the northern provinces. 

It marks the completion of a three- 
year program by the United company, 
whereby its large system in Buenos 
Aires and other more populous prov- 
inces is interconnected with other Ar- 
gentine telephone systems, thus provid- 
ing that flourishing country with tele- 
phone facilities adequate for , rapidly 
expanding industrial and social needs. 

Since 1928, when the International 
Telephone & Telegraph Corp. entered 
the South American field, approximately 
700,000 telephones have been intercon- 
nected into a continnental telephone net- 
work through international land lines 
and through radio telephone stations 
which also provide the service with the 
United States and 93 per cent of all the 
telephones in the world. 
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Commission and Court Activities 


High Court Studies 
St. Paul, Minn., Rate Case 


The Minnesota Supreme Court is 
studying arguments in the Tri-State 
Telephone & Telegraph rate case in St. 
Paul, which would reduce the com- 
pany’s revenue approximately $500,000 
a year, after closing of arguments Sep- 
tember 22. The case went to the high 
court on appeal from a Ramsey County 
District Court ruling upholding an or- 
der of the Minnesota Railroad & Ware- 
house Commission cutting rates. 

Counsel for the commission ended 
the hearing with an attack on mainte- 
nance and depreciation figures of the 
company, claiming they are too high. 
Company arguments stressed the claim 
the rate cut would result in confisca- 
tion of company property. 


vv 
Submit Postal Plan 
ToL. T. & T. Stockholders 


Stockholders of the International 
Telephone & Telegraph Corp. at a spe- 
cial meeting at Baltimore, Md., Novem- 
ber 22 will be asked to approve an 
agreement between the I. T. & T. man- 
agement and the bondholders’ commit- 
tees of the Postal Telegraph & Cable 
Corp. It provides for future operation, 
under common ownership, of properties 
of All-America Cables & Radio, Inc., 
Commercial Cables, and Mackay Radio 
& Telegraph Co. 

The plan of reorganization of Postal 
Telegraph, filed recently with the Fed- 
eral District Court in New York City, 
has been amended, according to an an- 
ncuncement by the two protective com- 
mittees. The new provision calls for a 
minimum cash payment of $50 for each 
$1,000 of Postal bonds. The plan an- 
nounced last week provided for a mini- 
mum cash payment of $40 with an 
added $10 contingent upon 1938 earn- 
ings. 

In announcing the special meeting, 
the I. T. & T. stated that it believed the 
agreement to be “in the best interest” 
of shareholders. 


7 + 
Oklahoma Complaints 
Against REA Dismissed 
The Oklahoma Corporation Commis- 
sion, September 28, dismissed com- 
plaints of the Southwest Telephone Co. 
vs. the Intercounty Co-operative Elec- 
tric Co., of Norman, and of the North 
Union Telephone Co. vs. the Alfalfa 
County Electric Co-operative, of Chero- 
kee, alleging inductive interference and 
asking relief. 
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The commission, on June 17, 1938, 
in connection with complaints heard 
March 17, held that it has no jurisdic- 
tion to force a rural electric coopera- 
tive to bear part or all of the expense 
of making grounded telephone lines 
metallic in order to eliminate electric 
inductive interference due to close prox- 
imity of power lines. By its action of 
September 28 the corporation commis- 
sion disposed of, the last complaints 
pending on its dockets involving this 
question. 

vy 
Change to Common Battery 


Equipment Not Warranted 


The Georgia Public Service Commis- 
sion, on August 8, held that it would 
not be justified in ordering a telephone 
company to make the necessary ex- 
penditure of money for a conversion of 
magneto telephone equipment to central 
energy or common battery type of 
equipment without increasing rates at 
an exchange where existing rates did 
not afford a return upon the capital 
invested to render the present service. 
The commission also said that until 
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the exchange business had reached a 
point where magneto service ceased to 
be reasonable, it was doubtful as to 
whether or not the commission could 
encroach upon the province of manage- 
ment and direct the improved type of 
equipment to be installed. 

The point was raised by petitioners 
for the conversion to common battery 
of equipment in an exchange of the 
Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. that a sufficient depreciation re- 
serve had been accumulated to retire 
the fixed capital invested in magneto 
equipment, and that since this reserve 
probably equalled or exceeded the value 
of such equipment, the conversion 
should be made with no change in rates. 

The commission, however, pointed out 
that it could not be correctly assumed 
that the amount of this reserve was 
approximately equal to the annual de- 
preciation rate applicable and applied 
to the units of property in service over 
the period of years it had been accu- 
mulating, because substantial charges 
were made to the reserve as retirements 
of fixed capital took place over the 
years in question. The commission 
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yund that earnings were insufficient to 
ovide a reasonable return at the ex- 
1ange. The commission continued: 


Even assuming that the reserve ac- 
imulated out of revenue from this ex- 
ange is excessive, it is necessary to 
vive consideration to the record of earn- 
igs at the exchange before the reserve 
in be said to be excessive. Only when 
adequate earnings in the form of a fair 
eturn to the company on its investment 
ive been realized, can the depreciation 
ccruals be considered as being applica- 
le to the fixed capital of the company. 
his is fundamental, since, if an inade- 
quate return on the investment is pro- 
duced, some part of the depreciation 
reserve set aside represents the return 
on invested capital to which the com- 
pany is justly due. 


Even though the aggregate reserve of 
the telephone company for its proper- 
ties throughout the state might be ex- 
cessive, this did not mean that the 
reserve could be fairly applied to the 
exchange in question, in the commis- 
sion’s opinion, since it had been set 
aside from revenues provided by sub- 
scribers at other exchanges over and 
above the cost of serving them and 
with a return on the investment. 

It was said to be evident that the 
subscribers at this exchange did not pay 
in revenue to the company a sufficient 
amount over the period to provide an 
excessive reserve over and above a fair 
ate of return. 

vy 
Restaurateur Protests 


Making Up Slug Loss 

Whether or not a restaurant proprie- 
tor is responsible for any counterfeit 
nickels or worthless slugs placed in the 
pay station telephone located in his 
place of business is the question placed 
before the Pennsylvania Public Utility 
Commission by John Palesch, restau- 
rant proprietor in Philadelphia, Pa. He 
claims he has no practical means of 
policing the booths and protested the 
practice of the telephone company in 
billing him. for monthly shortages. 

Mr. Palesch declares that it is unfair 
for the company to force him to make 
up the loss for he has no way of stop- 
ping persons in his restaurant from 
using slugs in the booths. 

a 

Denies Certificate to Install 


Pay Station Telephone 

The Garden Valley Telephone Co., of 
Erskine, Minn., was denied permission 
by the Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse 
Commission, in an order entered Sep- 
ember 19, to install a pay station at 
Marecoux Corners. The commission 
und that a pay station is maintained 
there by the Redwood Falls Telephone 
0., that the service rendered is com- 
plete and adequate, and that the grant- 
ng of the petition requested would in- 
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volve duplication of facilities, contrary 
to law. 

The commission sums up the situation 
in the findings accompanying its recent 
order, as follows: 

The Garden Valley Telephone Co. is 
a cooperative enterprise, incorporated 
under the laws of Minnesota and oper- 
ating a system of 16 local telephone 
exchanges with headquarters at Er- 
skine. Marcoux Corners is situated about 
seven miles west of Mentor and eight 
miles south of Red Lake Falls. It con- 
sists of a filling station and lunch coun- 
ter constructed at the intersection of 
state highways No. 2 and No. 32. 

About 1931 the Red Lake Falls Tele- 
phone Co. extended a metallic line from 
its Red Lake Falls exchange to Mar- 
coux Corners, establishing a pay sta- 
tion at that point. About this same time 
the Garden Valley Telephone Co. ex- 
tended a grounded line from its Mentor 
exchange to Marcoux Corners, estab- 
lishing a connection with Red Lake 
Falls by means of a grounded phantom 
circuit over the Red Lake Falls—Mar- 
coux Corners line. This line of the 
Garden Valley company had no physi- 
cal connection with Marcoux Corners. 

Early in 1937 a power line was con- 
structed, paralleling the grounded line 
of the Garden Valley company between 
Mentor and Marcoux Corners. Induc- 


tive interference set up by this parallel 
construction made it necessary to dis- 
continue the Mentor portion of the Red 
Lake Falls line at that time. 

The Garden Valley company also has 
a toll line extending from its Plummer 
exchange to Red Lake Falls. How- 
ever, it is conceded that service over 
this line is not of the best. At the pres- 
ent time all calls originating at Mar- 
coux Corners are passed through Red 
Lake Falls to Crookston or through 
Red Lake Falls to Plummer and the 
toll system of the Garden Valley com- 
pany. 

If a pay station were installed at 
Marcoux Corners, connecting with the 
Mentor exchange, calls originating at 
Marcoux Corners could be routed 
through Mentor to Crookston, which 
would deprive the Red Lake Falls com- 
pany of revenue derived from its por- 
tion of the line haul between Marcoux 
Corners and Red Lake Falls and would 
be a duplication of toll lines and equip- 
ment, which is contrary to the pro- 
visions of section 5299, Mason’s Minne- 
sota Statutes, 1927. 


vy 
Asks Rate Increase 
to Help Allay Deficit 
The Nebraska State Railway Com- 
mission has taken under advisement the 
application of the Lincoln (Neb.) Tele- 
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phone & Telegraph Co. for an increase 
of rates at its Weeping Water exchange. 
The company’s equipment, in leased 
quarters, was destroyed by fire last 
January and it is now giving service in 
a building of its own. 

H. F. McCulla, general commercial 
superintendent, testified that while the 
type of service was the same as before, 
it is now being given through a modern 
switchboard capable of greatly improv- 
ing that service. He said that the ex- 
change has been operated at a less aver- 
aging $2,500 a year for the last ten 
years, and that even with the increased 
rates there would remain a deficit of 
$1,800 a year. 

The company now has an investment 
of $58,651 at Weeping Water. Revenues 
last year were $8,291, and under the 
new rates these will be $9,776 if the 
number of stations remains as at pres- 
ent. Expenses last year were $11,370, 
and this year $11,582. With 6 per cent 
interest added, the deficit for 1937 was 
$6,219, and under the new schedule will 
be $5,325. The company operates 48 
business, 157 residence and 117 rural 
stations, a total of 332. 

A group of subscribers protested 
against any increase, declaring that the 
schedule worked out into a 33 per cent 
increase. They presented evidence to 
show that the company as a whole was 
earning a sufficient return, and that the 
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with other operators. 
tice of using “Thank, you” 





Answers to Traffic Questions on Page 23 


1. Refer the calling party to his operator and request him to place a 
call for the desired number with her. 

2. The letter “T” is placed in the upper right-hand corner on the 
face of the toll ticket when a call is passed to a distant operator 
and her ticket is timed and used for billing. 

3. When a called party reports that he is ready to talk and states 
that “Operator 28” at a distant office is calling him. 

4. As soon as the WH report has been passed and acknowledged, the 
TTC operator should cut out of the connection. 

5. “Thank, you” is the most courteous form of acknowledgment and 
is used in dealing with customers. 

One large company has adopted the prac- 

in dealing with other operators as 

well as customers. The reason given for adopting this practice is 
that in a high percentage of cases customers are on the line and 
hear the phraseology used in dealing with other operators. 


“Right” is used in dealing 








proposed rates are higher than in effect 
at other exchanges of like size. The 
company said that it was only asking 
Weeping Water subscribers to assume a 
larger share of cost of service and not 
asking that they pay even operating 
costs, when allocations are made to the 
exchange of general and other proper 
expenses incident to giving service. 


vv 
Revised Rates Filed 


for New York Company 

The Ausable Valley Telephone Co., 
Inc., which furnishes telephone service 
in the villages of Keeseville, Ausable 
Forks and Upper Jay, N. Y., and sur- 
rounding rural territory in Essex 
county, has filed revision of its rates 
with the New York Public Service Com- 
mossion. It is a general increase in 
its local service rates, except for indi- 
vidual line business service, which is 
unchanged, and for individual line resi- 
dence service, which is reduced. 

It is estimated that the change will 
increase the company’s revenues about 
$1,704 annually. Individual business 
service remains $3.50 per month. Four- 
party business service and rural busi- 
ness service are increased from $2.25 
to $2.50 per month. 

Residence individual service is re- 
duced from $3.50 to $3.00 per month, 
and four-party and rural residence ser- 
vice are increased from $1.75 to $2.00 
per month. It was shown that since 
1933 the company has sustained deficits 
each year in its operations. In 1934, 
the deficit was $1,016 and in 1935 the 
deficit was $899. There was an unusu- 
ally large deficit in 1936 of $3,865, due 
to an increase in maintenance expenses 
resulting from a severe sleet storm and 
the relocation of pole lines, due to high- 
way construction. In 1937 the deficit 
was $168. 


An analysis showed that with the 
new rates proposed by the revised 
schedules now filed, the company will 
receive a return of not more than 4.1 
per cent upon its book cost rate base. 
As the book cost of fixed capital is 
lower than the average of such com- 
panies and as the depreciation reserve 
balance is ample, it appeared that the 
rate base with which this rate of re- 
turn is associated is a minimum. Op- 
erating expenses were found to be no 
greater than necessary for the proper 
operation and maintenance of the 
property. 

The company is confronted with an 
increase in taxes of about $500 in 1938 
over 1937. The Federal wage-hours 
law will further increase the com- 
pany’s expenses unless an exemption 
of small telephone companies is secured. 
Other things remaining the same as 
in 1937, the company’s operations in 
1938 will result in a deficit of $668 at 
present rates. With the new rates, 
the net income for a full year will be 
$1,036 at the rates now filed. 


" ¥ 


Handset Charge to Be 
Eliminated by End of 1939 


The Minnesota Railroad & Ware- 
house Commission issued an order Sep- 
tember 19 which provides for the com- 
plete elimination by December 31, 1939, 
of the extra charge for handset tele- 
phones in territory in the state served 
by the Northwestern Bell Telephone 
Co. and the Tri-State Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. In addition to providing for 
the elimination of the 15-cent monthly 
charge for handset telephones by the 
end of next year, the order specifies that 
from June 1, 1939, to December 31, 
for each handset installed replacing an- 


other instrument, a minimum charge of 
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shall be made in lieu of the monthly 
charge of 15 cents. 

[This order was the result of an in- 
vestigation by the commission on its 
own motion concerning the propriety of 
the extra charge for the use of hand- 
set telephones. The situation is re- 
viewed by the commission as follows 
in the findings embodied in its recent 
order: 

‘Handsets were first offered and fur- 
nished to telephone subscribers in 
March, 1927, when the rate was 50 
cents per month in addition to the 
regular rate for the particular class of 
service subscribed for. Among other 
things, this charge was designed to in- 
sure orderly progress in changing from 
other types of instruments to the hand 
set, and to prevent a wholesale and 
wasteful replacement of other types 
of instruments by handsets. 

On order of the commission the ex- 
tra monthly charge has been reduced 
from time to time from the original 
amount of 50 cents per month for an 
indefinite period to the present rate of 
15 cents per month for a 24-month 
period, which reductions have been or- 
dered for the purpose of promoting in- 
stallations of the handset type of equip- 
ment without forcing a too rapid re- 
placement of good, usable desk and wall 
set instruments. 

In issuing its orders of November 13, 
1933, and January 21, 1937, the com- 
mission indicated that the monthly 
charge should ultimately be entirely 
eliminated, and upon re-examination of 
the matter it now appears that the pro- 
portion of handset type of instrument is: 
approaching the point where it should 
be considered as a standard type of in- 








B. J. Carney & Co., 100 N. 7th St., 
Minneapolis, Minn.—Western red cedar 
poles. Fentrex Butt Treated or Plain. 








International Creosoting and Construc- 
tion Co., Galveston, Texas.—Creosoted 
Southern Yellow Pine Poles. Plants: 
Beaumont and Texarkana, Texas. 








MacGillis & Gibbs Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.—Northern White and Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 
Immediate quotations on request. 








T. M. Partridge Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.—Northern White—Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 








Valentine Clark Corporation, 2516 Dos- 
well Ave., St. Paul, Minn.—Finishd 
Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 








_ Western Red Cedar Company, P. O. 
Box 663, Sandpoint, Idaho.—Plain or butt 
eated Western Red Cedar poles. 
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strument and furnished without extra 
charge. , 

It also appears that a definite an- 
nouncement of the elimination of the 
monthly charge at this time will have 
the effect of stimulating the rate of 
placement of such instruments to such 
extent that the development on Decem- 
ber 31, 1939, will substantially exceed 
the present development. 

We believe, in view of these facts and 
the length of time during which the 
monthly charge has been made and 
in spite of the fact that the telephone 
companies contend the development 
should be higher ‘before the charge is 
ordered removed, that specific provisions 
should be made at this time for the 
ultimate elimination of the monthly 
differential for these sets, but that prop- 
er protection should be afforded the 
companies so that this change will not 
create an excessive, concentrated de- 
mand on the telephone companies for 
this type of set.” 


vv 
Summary of Commission 
Rulings and Hearings 


Federal Communications Commission, 
Washington, D. C. 

October 10: Further hearings before 
an examiner in the matter of additional 
charges to operating expense account 
672 (relief and pensions) in the Uni- 
form System of Accounts for Telephone 
Companies, representing 4 per cent of 
unfunded actuarial liability under the 
Bell System pension plan proposed by 
certain wire telephone carriers. 

Hearings were held last week in the 
matter before Chief Examiner Davis G. 
Arnold and adjournment taken to this 
date to allow for the preparation of 
further testimony. 

November 3: Oral argument to be 
heard on the examiner’s report III-34 
in the case of the Oklahoma-Arkansas 
Telephone Co. against the Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Co. concerning re-estab- 
lishment of a toll connection at Fort 
Smith, Ark. 

November 21: Hearing before an ex- 
aminer on petitions of the Postal Tele- 
graph & Cable Co., the Western Union 
Telegraph Co., the Mackay Radio & 
Telegraph Co., Inc., of Delaware and 
the Mackay Radio & Telegraph Co. of 
California for an increase in rates for 
domestic telegrams between govern- 
ment departments and their officers and 
agents. 


Michigan Public Utilities Commission 

September 29: Order issued authoriz- 
ing the Michigan Associated Telephone 
Co. to issue 3,000 shares of $100 par 
common stock and $2,800,000 first mort- 
gage bonds, 4 per cent, 30 years, and 
to amortize discount premiums and ex- 
pense by annual charges to net income. 

October 4: Hearing in Lansing on 
application of the Ironwood Rural Tele- 
phone Co. for a certificate of conven- 
ience and necessity and for authority to 
increase rates. 

October 4: Hearing in Lansing on 
application of the Michigan Bell Tele- 


phone Co. for authorization of purchase 
and sale. 


Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse 
Commission 


October 18: Hearing in St. Peter on 
proposal of the Nicollet County Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. to increase its 
rates. 

October 19: Hearing in Gaylord on 
proposal of the Nicollet County Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. to increase its 
rates. 

Missouri Public Service Commission 

September 28: Application filed by 
the Silex Telephone Co. for the con- 
sent of the commission authorizing the 
Silex Telephone Co., through its board 
of directors, to purchase the telephone 
property of the Silex Telephone Ex- 
change. 

October 11: Hearing on application 
of the Potosi Telephone Co. for au- 
thority to file a common battery rate. 
North Carolina Utilities Commission 

September 14: Permission granted 
for the extension of the Durham Tele- 
phone Co.’s line along the Erwin and 
Rigsbee roads. Four or five miles of 
line will be required in serving the 
area involved. 

A cooperative line serves the area 
now. Under the decision of the com- 
mission this line may be continued if 





Consulting Telephone Engineer 
“Modernization. of 
Equipment and Methods 
for Improved Service” 


GARRISON BABCOCK 
1104 Third Avenue, Seattle, Washington 








J.G. WRAY & CO. 


Telephone Engineers 


Specialists in Appraisals, Rate Surveys, 
Financial Investigations, Organization, 
and Operation of Telephone Companies 


$324 Bankers Bidg., Chicago 








Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 
35 East Wacker Drive CHICAGO 








COFFEY SYSTEM 


Exclusive Telephone Accountants 
Systems Installed 
Audits and Special Services 
CENTRAL ACCOUNTING DEPARTMENT 
Lemcke Bidg., Indianapolis 








NOW—ELECTROX 
Current Supply Unit 
for operator's sets at 
a new low price — 
$14.85. No batteries 
needed. 

Sent on Trial 


2060-2068 Reading Roed 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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